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Notices concetning the Scottish C ypsies. 
From the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. 


‘. gypsies attracted considérable foticé on theif fitst ar- 
rival in Christendom, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
centary. Their first appearance and pretensions were indeed 
somewhat imposing. They entered Hungaty and Bohemia 
from the east, travelliig in ntinierous hordés, under leaders who 
assumed the titles of Kings, Dukes,Counts, or Lords of Lesser 
Egypt, and they gave themselvés out for Christian Pilgrims, 
who had been expelled frum that country by the Saracens for 
their adhererice to the true téligion. However doubtful may 
now appear their claims to this sacréd character, they had the 
address to pass themselves on some of the prifteipal sovereigns 
of Europe, and as German historians relate, even onthe Pope 
himself, for real pilgrims; amd obtained, under the seals of 
these potentates, vations privileges and passports, empowering 
them fo travel through all Christian countries under their pa- 
tronage, for thespace of seven years.—Having once gained 
this footing, however, the Egyptian pilgrims were at no great 
loss in finding pretences for prolonging their stay ; and though 
it was soon discovered that theit mahners aud conduct corre- 
sponded but little to the sanctity of theif first pretensions, yet 
$o strong was the delusion respecting them, and so dexirous 
were they in the arts of imposition, that they seem to have 
been either legally protected or silently enePured by most of 
the European governments for the greater part of 4 century.” 
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When their true character became at length fully under. 
stood, and they were found to be in reality @ race of prefii- 
gate and thievish impostors,—who from their numbers and au- 
dacity had now become a grieyous and intolerable nuisance to 
the various countries that they had inundated,—severe mea- 
sures were adopted by different states to expel them from their 
territories. Decrees: pf-expulsion «were issued against them 
by Spain in 1492, by ‘the German ‘empire in- 1560, and by 
France in 1561 and 1612. Whether it was owing, however, 
to the insufficient systems of police at that time in use, or, that 
the common people amoung whom they were mingled favoured 
their evasion of the public edicts, it is certain, that notwith- 
standing many.long and bloody persecutions, no country that 
had once admnitted “ these unknown and uninvited guests,” 
has ever again been able to get rid of them. When rigorously 
prosecuted by any government.oa-dccount of their crimes and 
depredations, they generally withdrew for a time to the re- 
mote parts of the country, or crossed the frontiers to a_neigh- 
bouring jurjsdiction—only -to, return to their accustomed 
hauvots and habits as soon as the storm passed over. Though 
their numbers may perhaps-haye since been somewhat dimi- 
nished in particular states by the progress of civilization, it 
seems to be generally allowed that their distinctive character 
and modes of life have now here undergone any material alte- 
ration In Germany, Hungary, Poland—in Italy, Spain, 
France, and England, this smgular people, by whatever 
appellation they may be distinguished,—Cingari, Zigeuners, 
Tziganys, Bohemians, Gitanos, or Gypsies—suli remain un- 
cainbined with the vayious nations amoag whom they are dis- 
persed,—and still continue the same dark, deceitful, and dise 
orderly race as when their wandering hordes first emigrated 
from Egyptor from India. They. are still every where cha- 
racterized by the same strolling and pillering propensities,— 
the same peculiarity of aspect,—and the same pretensions to 
fortune telling and £ warlockry*.’ 

The cstimate of their present numbers, by the best informed 
continental writers on the subject, is almost ineredible.—“* In- 
dependently,” says Grelluaun, “ of the multitudes of gypsics 
ia Egypt and some parts of Asia, could we obtain an exact es- 
timate of them in the countries of Europe, the immense oum- 
ber would probably greatly exceed what we have any idea of. 
Ata moderate caleulauion, aod without being extravagant, they 
may be reckoned at between seven and eight bundred thou 
sand.” 

The gypsies do pot appear to bave found their way te&ahis 
island ull about 100 years after they weie first known in 


* Grellmann.——See also Hume oa Crim. Law of Scotland, vol. ii. 
344.-—Mackensie’s OOS. on Stat. p, S30. 
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Burope. Henry VIII. and his'immediate successors, by several 
severe enactments, and by re-exporting numbers of them at the 
public expence, endeavoured to expel from their dominions 
“ this outlandish people calling: themselves Egupeians,”—but 
apparently with little better success than their brother sovereigns ' 
in other countries ; for in the reign of Eligabeth the number 
of them in England is stated to have exceeded 10,000, and they 
afierwards became still more numerous. If they made any 
pretension to the character of pilgrims, on their arrival among 
our southern neighbours, it is evident at least that neither 
Henry nor Elizabeth were deceived by their impostures. Both 
these monarchs, indeed (particularly the former), were too 
much accustomed to use religion, as well.as.law, fora cloak to 
cover their own viulent and criminal conduct, to be easily 
imposed upon by the like artifices in others. We find them. 
accordingly using very little ceremony with the * Egyptian 
pilgrims, who in several of their statutes, are described by 
such designation as the following :—, Sturdy roags,’ ‘ rascallis,. 
vacabonds, ‘ masterless.meén, ydie, vagraunie, loyteringe, 
lewde, and ylidisposed persons, going aboute usinge subtiltie 
and unlawful games or plaie, —‘ such as faynt themselves to 
have knowledge in phisiognomye, palmestrie, or other abused 
sciences —* tellers of destinies, deaths, or fortunes, and sucly: 
lyke fantasticall imaginatiouns. — 

In King Edward’s journal we find them mentioned - along 
with other. * masterless men.’ The following association of 
persons seems curious :— “ June 22, 1549. There wasa prevy 
search made through Suffolk for all vagabonds, gipsies, con- 
spirators, prophesiers, all players, and such hike.”* 

A more distinct account of the English gypsies, on their first 
arrival is to be found in a work quoted by Mr. Hoyland,which 
was published in the year 1612, to detectand expose the at 
of juggling and legerdemain. “ This kind of people,”-says the 
suthor, “ about a hundred years ago, beganne to gather on 
head, at the first here about the southerne part. And this as J am 
informed, and can gather, was their beginning: Certain Egyp- 
tians banished their country, (belike not for their good condi- 
tions,) arrived heere in England, who for quaint tricks and 
devices not known here atthat time among us, were essteemed 
and had in great admiration; insomuch, that many of our 
English loyterers joined with them, and in time leanred their 
crafty cozening.” “ The speach which they used was the 
right Egyptian speach,with whome our Englishmen conversing, 
at last learned their language. These people, continuing 
about thecountry, and practising their cozening art, purchased 
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* Appendix to Burnet’s Iist. of Reformation, vol. ii. 
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themselves great credit among the country people, and got 
mueh by palmistry end telling of fornines; insomuch, they 
pitifully eozened poor country girls bath of monye, silver spoons, 
and the beat of their apparelie, or any goods they could make.” 
« They had a leader of the name of Giles Hather, who was 
termed their king, and a“ woman of the name: of Calet was 
calied queen. These riding through the country on horseback, 
and. in strange attire, had a prettie traine afterthem,” After 
mentioning some of the laws passed against them, this writer 
adds :-~“* But what numbers were executed on these statates 
you would wonder ; yet, notwithstanding, all would not prevail, 
but they wandered as before uppe and downe, and meeting 
once ina year at a place appointed; sometimesat the Peake’s 
Hole in Derhyshire, and other whiles by Reibroak at Biack- 
heath.”* 

It js probable that the gypsies entered Scotland about the 
sate period ia which they are steted by these accounts to have 
first pitehed their tents m the sister kingdom. The earliest 
votice of them, however, that we have been able to discover 
in our national records, is contained ia the celebrated writ of 
Privy Seal, passed in the @8ih year of James V. (1540), in 
favenr of “,Jehnne Faw, Lord and Erle of Litill Egipt.” A 
complete cepy of this docoment is in the Register House. It 
was renewed by the Earl of Arran, as Regent of Scotland in 
4553, nearly iy the same words.+ It appears from these very 
curious edicts, that Joho Faw, under the character of ‘ Lord 
and Erle of Litill Egipt, bad formerly obtained letters under 
the Great Seal, enjoining all magistrates, &c. to support his 
authority “ in exegutioun of justice ypoyn his cumpany and 
folkis, conforme to the laws of Egipt, and in punissing of all 
thaim that rebellis aganis him.” He complains that certain of 
his followers. had nevertheless, revolied from his jurisdiction, 
robbed and left him, and were supported in their eontemacious 
rebellion by some of the king’s lieges ;-. Sua that he (the said 
Jobane, thair lord and maister)on na wyse cau apprehend nor 
get thame hame agane within thair awin contre,” “ howbeit be 
has biddiv and remanit of lang tyme vpoun thame, and is 
bundia and oolist to bring hame with him all thame of his 
company that ar on live,and ane testimoniale of thame that 
ar deid;"~ethe non-fultiliment of which obligation, he pretends, 
will subject him to “ hevy dampnage and shaith, and grete perell 
of tynsell (loss) of his heretuge.”"—The names of these rebellious 

gy plians are exactly tue same in both edicts, and having been 


* Hoyland’s Historical Survey. 


+ Registrum Secreti Sigilli, vol, xxv. fol. 62, 
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given in to the Scottish government by the chieftain himself, 
may be supposed to be correctly reported. We shall be glad if 
any of our learned readers cap help us to trace their etymology. 

It affords a striking evidence of the address of these audacious 
vagrants, and of the ignorance of the times, to find two of our 
sovereigns imposed upon ee this gypsey chieftain’s story about 
his ‘ baad’ and ‘ heretag.’ This was at least 120 years after the 
first. arrival of these hordes in Europe.—We bear no more of 
the return of Earl John and his company to ‘ thair awia countre, 

In the following year (1554), “ Andro Faw, capitane of the 
Egiptianis,” and wwelve of his gang, specified by name, obtained 
a remissson for “ the slauchter of Niniane Smaill, cowittit 
within the toune of Lyntoune, in the month of Masch last by- 
past, vpoun suddantic.”* 

(To be continued.) 





Account of a new Sect of Fanatics, Followers of Thomus Poes- 
chel, 


From the Hamburgh Correspondent of April 23. 


LREADY (in 1815) the priest Thomas Poeschel, of Ap- 
felwang, at that time belonging to Bavaria, fell into reli- 
gious errors, und had not only spread the doctrine of his pre- 
tended new revelation, and his vocation to convert the Jews, 
but bad so thany adherents, that the Bavarian Government 
of the circle of Salzburg, bad him imprisoned at Salzburg, and 
took the necessary steps to put an end to this famaticism. Poés- 
chel’s adherents, however, contrived to maintain a_ secret 
correspondence with him, till they were wholly prevented by 
the taking possessiun of the province by Austria. It was hoped 
now that they might be brought back from their errors by the 
proper exhortations from the clergy; but their imaginations, 
inflamed by Poeschel’s fanaticism, led them iato still more dan- 
gerous ways, in consequence of which they at last warited to 
us¢ ill treatusent and violence to make proselytes of theit more 
reasonable neighbours, who would not listen to their éxtrava- 
gaoces. L[n this manner it unhappily came to pass that three 
persons were il] treated, so as to occasion, their deaths ; and a 
servant gitl of 26 vears of age, who was herself infeeted with 
this fanaticism, was killed as an expiatory sacrifice, by these 
mad fanatics, ‘The guilty are arrested, and their number 
amounts to six persons. 
The greater number of the deluded wretches, whose number 
is 126 persons, have been reclaimed from their errors, parthy 
by the sad consequences of their excesses; and partly by the 


* Regist. Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxvii. ful. 3, 36. 
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effectual exhortations of the clergy, and now show repentance, 
The detachment of 56 soldiers has been withdrawn, when it 
appears that the public tranquillity is fully restored, and that 
the whole circumstance has been greatly exaggerated. 

The Allegemeine Zeitung, of the same date, has a letter 
from Vienna, 23d April, which says, that Poeschel was: the 
clergyman who accompanied to the piace of execution the uns 
fortunate bookseller Palm, who was shot by Baonaparte’s orders 
in 1806, since which time he has been extremely distressed and 
melancholy, Though he had been long removed from the 
scene of his action, and placed under a strict surveillance, his 
doctrine had taken deep root, especially among the women, 
so that they were propagated in his absente. 

The immediate cause of the late excesses is not known ; they 
seem to have been worked upon by all kind of mystical tracts, 
Prophecies of the peasant Adam Muller, Prophecies of a 
New Jerusalem, &c. 

The reading of the Bible (a very useful thing, under certain 
limitations) was become geueral to a degree, on the dangers of 
which mapy considerable voices bave laiely been raised, accor- 
ding to the ancient doctrine of the Catholic Church, which 
have been confirmed by the latest decisions of the Head of the 
Church, Order is now restored, 

Poeschelis at Vienna, where he has been frequently ea- 
amined by the ecclesiastical authorities, but shows such signs 
of mental derangement, that it has been resolved, by the ad- 
vice of the said authorities, and on consulting several judicious 
physicians, to place biuw in some pious institution to be taken 
care of, 








FRENCH DRESSES. 
From the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Paris, March 17, 1817. 


HE French ladies are now beginning to throw off their 

winter clothing, which | remaik is much warmer ‘than 
that of our Countrywomen; and a few spencers have appeared 
in the public walks these last two or three days, which have 
been very fine. 1 atm particularly pleased with the style of the 
dress caps now worn here ; they are remarkably becoming, and 
are much used for the promenade. The French bonnets are 
by no means so pretty ; and let me remark, by the bye, being 
on the subject of bonnets, that this day my English taste was 
shocked to sce a lady step from a very handsome carriage, in a 
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deep coloured yellow bonnet, with a bunch of full-blown roses 
as large as a howsemaid would make use of. 

In the next place, let me point out the very beautiful style 
of trimming the promenade dresses :—white muslin is mostly 
worn, and ornamented at the bottom with eight or ten rows of 
narrow lace, or very light embroidery, let ia with a full trimming 
of double lace at the edge, or worked flounces ; a more simple 
manner of decorating the bottom is, several pieces of thia 
muslin laid on the dress, very full, with a machine passed 
through it, that makes it stand out very prettily. One thing 
I must not omit, as it is general for mornings, walking, dress, 
and even balls ; that is, the petticoat is invariably longer than 
the dress, be what it may, and always much trimmed, chiefly 
embroidered. The dresses are worn full, and always gored: 
the petticoats are sufficientiy long to cover the ancle, and many 
stil! longer. 

Now I have reached the ancle, I willgo a little lower; and 
Ithink when I teil you that the French ladies dress their feet 
very ill, vou will almost suspect ny veracity ; and seriously [ 
was much suiprised, after ali Lhad heard of legs and feet in 
France, to observe that nine out of ten wear such. very small 
shoes that the toes are compressed intoa very small compass, 
consequently the instep is much larger than it otherwise would 
be. Lthougit at first | had seen only some persons who dressed 
their feet in this unpleasing style; but, on being introduced, 
certainly to one of the most elegant women in France, and who, 
I am informed, is taken as a model for taste and fashion, and 
whose unfortunate feet to me appeared quite ina pitiable con- 
dition, [ then began to look about me, and, as I said before, 
1o commiserate almost every pair of feet Lsaw. Now can 
you conceive any thing so ugly as a foot so pressed at the toes 
asto muke the upper part hang over the shoe, and the leg so 
red that, wheathe stocking 1s very thin, and much open work 
about it, | can only compare it toa pudding trying to force its 
way through a very coarse bag. 

The most fashionable dinner-dress is a fine white cashmere, 
with long sleeves of net or lace and work; short sleeves are 
vever worn but at balls: indeed, ladies here dress very little 
but for the ball-room. | was last evening at one of these gay 
assetnblies ; and observed that, though myself and sister were 
dressed strictiy Euglish,we were happy to notice very few 
better dressed women in the room. The favourite diess for 
dancing is white satin, with either a lace or very fine silk gauze, 
or net, over it, about half a quarter above the satin slip, which 
inust be very richly tiumed with either flounces of blond, or 
satin fulled onto meet the upper dress, and that must be trim. 
‘wed very full io the knee with double quillings of net; between 
each of which the roll of satia, sometimes puckered just below 
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the right knee : a large bunch of flowers, beautifally arranged, 
completes the lower part of the dress, and the effeet is strikingly 
elegant. The body is ia itself simple, quite plain, full trimmed 
at the top to correspond with the bottom of the dress; and the 
sleeves the same, very shortand fall. The hair is done fright- 
ful, absolutely frightful : the long bair is combed ap behind, 
and brought very forward on the lead, dressed very high in 
the middle, with curls hanging around the back part of the 
head, suspended from the top. All that-is well; but the fore. 
bead is left completely bare; the hair carefully parted infront 

and drawn as mech off the face and forehead as pussible, an 

fastened so that a cori shall not shade either. A very high 
polished forehead is indispensably necessary. I have seteally 
seen a few heads that the liwit has been combed up from ever 

part as tight #¢ it-could be, and tied at the very top, as previ- 
ous to washing the face. I pronounce this of all fashions the 
vilesr, 

I have just seen a very pretty ball dress: a white satin coat, 
with festoons of net round the bottom, fastened at each with a 
small rose; over it was worn a very thin gauze dress, very 
short, triarmed with alternute rows of satin sbell-triaming and 
rolis of plain satin. 

French women pay to regardto the morning home dress: 
I have generally seen them in very common coloured cotton 
wrapping-gowns, and close muslin mob-caps. BR. 





ANOTHER CHARACTER OF JOHN BULL. * 


From the Round Table, a Collection of Essays on Literature, Men, and 
Manners. 


IF a Frenchman is pleased with every thing, John Bull is 
pleased with nothing, and that isa fault. He is, to be sure, 
fond of having his own way, till you let him have it. He is 
a very headstrong animal, who mistakes the spirit of eon- 
tradiction for the love of independence, and proves himself to 
be in the right by the obstinacy with which bre stiekles for the 
wrong. You cannot put him so much ont of his way, as by 
agreeing with him. He is never in such good humour as with 
what gives him the spleen, and is most satisfied when he issulky. 
If vou find fault with bim, he isin a rage; and, if you praise 
him’ suspects you have a design upon him. He recommends 
himself to another by affronting him, and, if that will not do, 
knocks him down to convince him of his sincerity. He gives 
himself such airs as no mortal ever did, and wonders at the rest 
of the world fer uet thinking him the most amiable persou 
breathing. 
* See Page 269. 
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Joha means well too, but .he has an odd way of shewing it, by. 
a total disregard iof other. people’s feelings and opinions. [le 
is sincere, for he tells you atthe first word he does not like 
you; and never deceives, for he never offers to, serve you. ..A 
civil answer is-too much to expect from bim.,.A word costs 
him:more than ablow. He js silent becauge-he-has nothing 10 
say, and he looks stupid because he is so. . He has the strangest 
notions of beauty. The expression be values mostin the buman 
countenance is an appearance of roast beef and.plum-puddiag; 
and, if he fia’'a red face and round belly, thinks. himself a great 


mat. He is a Jittle purse-proud, and hus.a beiter opinion .of 


himself for having made a full meal. Batbis greatest delight 
is ina bugbeas.’. This be must have, be the consequence what 
it may, Whoever will give him that may lead him by the nose, 
and pick his poeket at the same time. An idiot in. a_ country 
town: a Presbyzerian parson, a.dog with a eannister tied to his 
jail, a bull-bait,or a fox-huat,. are irresistible attractions to 
bit. The Pope was formerly his great aversion, and latterly 
a cap of liberty is a thing he cannot abide., He-discarded the 
Pope, and defied the Inquisition, called ahe,, French, a nation 
of slaves ang begyars, aud abused their Grand Monarque for a 
tyrant, cut aff ove king’s head, and exiled. another,, set up a 
Datch Stadtholder, and elected a Hanoverian Elector to be 
king over him, to shew he would haye his own way,.and to 
teach the rest of the world what they. should do: but, since 
other people took to imitating his example, Joha has taken it 
into his head to hinder them, will have a monopoly vf rebelliea 
and regicide to himself, has become sworn brother to the Pope, 
and stands by the Inquisition; restores has, old eneniies the 
Bourbons, and reads @ great moral lesson to their subjects; 
persuades lijmself thatthe Dutch Stadtholder and the Hanova- 
rian Elector came to reign over him by divine right, and does 
all he can to prove himselt a beast to make otber people slaves, 
The truth is, John was always a surly, meddlesome, obstinate 
fellow, and of late years bis head has not been quite right! 

In short, John is a great blockhead and agreat bully, and re- 
quires(what he has been Jong labouring for) a hundred years 
of slavery to bring him to his senses, He willhave it that he 
is a great patriot, for he hates all other countries, that he is wise, 
for he thinks all other people fools; that he is honest, for he 
calls all other people rogues and pickpocke's. If being in aa 
ill humour all one’s life is the perfection of human nature, thea 
Jobu is very nearit. He beats bis wife, quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, d—us his servants, and gets drunk to kill the time and 
keep up his spirits, and firmly believes himself the only unex. 
ceptionable, accomplished, moral, and religious character in 
Christendom. He boasts of the excellence of the laws, and 
the goodness of his own disposition; and yet there are more 
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peoplé hanged in England than if:all Butope bésides : he boasts 
of the modesty of his Countrywottien ;‘and yet there are wore 
frostitited th the Streets’ of London than in all the capitals of 
Europe pit together. He pigties himself od his comforts, 
becausé he is the mest Uncomfortable of mortals; ahd; bécdiise 
hé had no enjoyment in society, seeks it, @$ he says, ft his 
fireside, ~-whéré he may be stupid as a matter of course, sullen 
#3 4 niatter of tight, and a8 ridiculot's as he ‘¢hases wirhont 
being ‘laughed iat. His liberty'is the effect of his self-will ; his 
telizidh owing to-the spleen ; his temper to the climate. 

‘He is an industrious animal, bevavse he has ho taste for amuse. 
merit; and liad rather work ‘six days in the week- that’ be idle 
ones His awkward attempts at gaiety ‘ere the jést-of other 
nations. “ They” (the English), says Froissard; speaking of 
the mecting' df the Black Prince and the Frenety King, “ umased 
tliemselves sadly, a¢cording to the custom of their country 
ke réjouissvient tristement, selon la ‘coiutuine de tur pays. Their 
putience of labour is confined to what is reptignunt ‘and did 
agteeable in itself, to the drudgery of the mechanie ‘a'rts, and 
Woes hot extetid to the fine arts ; that is, they are indifferent to 
pait’, but invensibleto'pleasure. They will stand ‘in a trench 
Or‘march up 'to’'a-breach, bat they canuot bear to Gwell: lonk 
Gh dn agreeable abject, They can tio more submit to regularity 
fd art that to Adétency in bebavidur. Their pictures are as 
Coarse and slovenly as their addré&s.—Jobn boasts of his gredt 
inch, with@at inuch-right to do so; not that he bas not had 
Them, bat becaifse'he neither knows nor cares any thing about 
thétr bit to swagger Sver'other nations. That which chiefly 
Hits Fohn’s faticy in Shakspeare is, that lie was & deer-stealer 
in hid youth ; ‘dod as' for Newton’s discoveries, he hardly knows 
‘Yo this ‘day that'the earth is rovind. John’s oaths, which are 
qttite ‘characteristic; have got him we nickname of Monsieur 
Géddcen me. They are ‘profane, a Frenchman’s indecent. One 
swears by tiis vices, the other by their purishtnéent. After all 
Jobn’s blasterittg, te'is but-a dolt. Bis habitual jenlousy of 
“Otliers wakes him the'inevitable dupe of quacks and ‘impostors 
‘of oll sorts ; He‘gbés all lengths with one ‘party out of spite to 
tihdther ; his zeal is #s furious as his antipathies are anfounded ; 
and there’is nothit'g Half so absurd or ignorant of its own inten- 
tions 'as &h ‘Ebglish mob. 








DISCOVERIES. 
PNEUMATIC PROVISION SAFE, 


\ New irivention or ratheravéry ingenious application of 
LA Kiowa pridciplés has just obtained merited praise at 
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Paris. [tis a pneumatic provision-safe intended to preserve 
articles of food , from all corruption, and particularly useful 
in hot seasons. 

It has beea long laid down as a principle by the learned, 
that these united agents concurs in the destruction of alimentary 
substances ; air, heat and water : and that by insulating one of 
these agents, the action ef the other two Js, paralized. The 

roblem wag to find an easy and economic 1 method of effe¢gt~ 
ing this. —Mr. Foucque, jupr. has neeeeaed in solving this 
problem by producing a vacuum by dilatation, ip an appari 
‘of two sjzes ; the one, 13 inches in diameter, intende to be 
always in the kitchen to receive the disli¢s which it is wished 
to preserve, consists of @ square piece of hard stone in which 
a citcylay groove the circumfereoge of a cast metal bell ig 
fiited, at the top of which is pierced a hole one line in 
diameter. The other consists of a large earthern pot of a thin 
consistence, capable of containing 40Ibs. of meat. Round the 
mouth of itis a circular groove, which Is Juted, into which 
cast metal bell is fitted as above, and having also at the top 9 
hole one line in diameter, 

When the substances, which it is desired to preserve, have 
been placed in the apparatus, you dip into spirit of wine of 
33 degrees, a little spunge, which is placed in a saucer upon 
the eatables, and the spunge is set fire to by means of a match. 
A considerable dilatation immediately takes place, which 
expels the warm air. After this yertical expansion, the column 
of aumosphoric air exercises its action to sre;enter the appa- 
r.tuz, butis prevented by stopping the hale with commonwax. 
The vacuum thus produced is more than sufficient to preserve 
the eatables ; and the more so, as the smal] quantity of atuos- 
pheric air which way haye got again into the bell is decom- 
posed by the combustion of the spirit of wine, which is nat 
quite finished when the little hole in the bell is stopped up with 
the wax, and is converted into carbonic acid gas, the preser- 
vative property of which js generally known. 

Birkenmayer, a brewer of Coustance, has made an experi- 
ment, which has succeeded, in manufacturing bread from the 
furinaceous residue of yeast, five pounds of ordinary meal, and 
a handful of salt, produce +2 pounds ef black bread, but savoury 
and nourishing. 

A fire broke out lately at a saw: mill neat Bankside, in South- 
wark, in the county of Surrey. It deserves particular notice 
that the fire, though it speedily destroyed the premises where 
it broke out, and which were entirely of wood, was confined to 
the spot by some June water having been employed in the fire 
engines for want of any other at the moment. The Gas-light 
Company had a large cistern of lime water for the purpose of 
purifying their gus—wherever it fell on the burnipg materials 
it not oaly instantly extinguished the flame, but it was remark- 
392 
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ed that the material once wetted with the lime water, would not 
again inflame. In two hours ull ihe danger was entirely over, 


RUINS OF POMPEII. 
N AGNIFICENT:: monuments of ancient splehdour stil] 


continue. to be discovered in searching the ruins of 
Pompeii. Behind the temple, which was lately noticed, a 
ublic building has been boing, built at right angles, 260 
Neapoliteh pals long, and 120 broad, and surrounded in the 
interior by a portico of 50 columns. It is ornamented with 
beautiful paintings, some of which are very valuable ; as, among 
others, one which represents a warrior precipitated from a 
car drawn by fiery horses. The pavement is a Mosaic, formed 
in part of small white and coloured stones, and in part of large 
slabs of marble of various colours. Several inscriptions have 
been traced that ascertain the use of this monument. One of 
them indicates that the right fuminum obstruendorum (a right 
established by the Roman law) preventing, in certain cases, 
neighbouring proprietors from having lights or prospects over 
the contiguous estates) has been purchased at the price of 
several thousand sesterces. This discovery has afforded new 
riches 10 ¢culpture—several statues have been found. A Venus 
five palins high, and a Hetmaphrodite, may be placed among 
the finest specimens of the Greek chisel that have come down 
to us. Several distinguished artists think that in this Venus 
they have discbvered one worthy to dispute pre-eminence 
with the Venus de Medicis. This opinion, inspired perhaps 
by the pleasure of the discovery, may be before long discussed, 
‘as these precious monuments of sculpture are to be transported 
to the Musee Bourbon. Iu the same place have been found 
two urmsof Bronze, adorned with bracelets. The Chevalier 
Ardite, who directs the search, hopes to be enabled in a short 
time to expose the wholeextent of Pompeii, which will proba- 
bly be a mine fruitful in objects of ihe Five Arts —Journal des 
Debats. 








THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Journal of an English Traveller; or remarkable Events 
and Anecdotes of her Koyal Highness. From \814 to 1816. 


From the Nuremburgh Correspondent, May 1. aud 2. 


FTER an introduction, in which it is shown that the Prin- 
cess of Wales did not leave England in consequence of 
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superior orders, and still less from any motive dishonourable 
to her Royal Highness, but of her own free will, in pursuance 
of a plaa which she had long since formed, some documents 
are communicated which give evident proof of this. 

1. A letter from the Princess to Lord Liverpool, dated July 
25, 1814: she announces to him her resolution to leave Eng- 
land in order to restore to the Prince Regent aiid’ herself the 
peace of which they had been so many ‘years deprived, and 
declines the income of 50,0001. sterling which Parliament had 
voted her, accepting only 35,0001. 

g. Lord Liverpool answers the Princess on July 28, that he 
has laid ner letter before the Prince Regent, and that his Royal 
Highness will not 0) pose her journey. ' 

3. Aletier from the Princess to Mr. Whitbread and his 
friends, dated July 25, 1814; she informs him of her resolution 
to leave England, and thanks him and Mr. Brougham for the 
attention which they have shown her on all occasions. “ No 
person,” says the Princess, “ possessed of sensibility and pride, 
could long endure the situation, which is below her rank as 
Princess of Wales, and even as a mere private person, since she 
is so * ** * by the Sovereign that he will not bear her presence 
either in public or private life. The PrizcessofWales nolonger 
bears such degradation and humiliation; she can no longer 
bear that the Prince and bis family treat her as an * ** ### * 
though her innocence was publickly recognized by the Minis- 
rers and the Parliament after the false accusations of her ene- 
mies and of traitors had been done away, Now that the Prin- 
cess has received this public satisfaction, she can no longer, 
consistently with her conscience, be a burden to her friends, 
&ec.” 
4. Mr. Whitbread answers the Priacess on the Istof August ; 
he says “‘ he is not surprised at her determination, but it is 
painful to him to be deprived tor atime of her amiable society.” 
These letters reply to all the false motives which were ascribed 
to the departure of the Princess from England. After what 
had passed, the Princess could no more reside agreeably at a 
Coart where she was forced to submit to the humour of the 
Prince, which might bave had an influence on the happiness of 
her daughter. How could the Princess live happily in a place 
where obstacles were throwa in the way of maternal tenderness, 
and where she and the Princess Charlotte were scarcely allow- 
ed to appear as mother and daughter? The Princess therefore 
sailed on the Oth of August from England, for Hamburgh, and 
travelled from that place to Brunswick. The suite that ate 
tended her consisted entirely of English gentlemen and ladies. 
But in the sequel they left the Princess altogether, and she 
could not obtain any more English, notwithstanding the trou- 
ble she took to get her retinue wholly composed of English. 
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Why did the English leave her Court? Some from persona] 
motives, but the most for fear of drawing down upon them, 
selves the displeasure of the Court of London, a fear which 
waa but too well fougded, if the situation of the Prince and 
Priacess of Wales is considered, For this reason too, as she was 
travelling through Italy, the English then in that couatry did 
not pay their respects to her, The Princess therefore was com- 
pelled to form another household for herself: this consists of 
Countess Oldi of Bremona ; Dr. Mocchetti,Chevalier Schiayjni, 
Chevaliers Tommassia, Pergami, &e. Only one Englishman, 
her Private Secretary, of the name of Hannav, remained tue 
to ber, and did not leave her. Some discreditable reporis were 
circulated in regard to her First: Chamberlain, the Chevalier 
Pergami, a Knight of Malta; but he is a respectable map, who 
made the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, under Ljieute. 
nant General Pino. Herestate on the lake of Como she pur 
chased of the Countess of Pino, and had jt greatly improved, 
Bat the Princess was calummiated even in Como, the inhabi- 
tants of which she had loaded with benefits. Her way of liv, 
ing upon her estate is extremely simple—a select society, a 
cheerful repast, music, plays in ber private theatre ; these are 
her innocent amusements, , 

In the summer of 18)5 a wicked secret plot was formed 
against she Princess, the origin of which it is not difficult to 
guess. The Princess was. narrowly watched, and attempts were 
inade to seduce her people ; but only one, Piqueur Crede, was 
so wexk as to yield, and to promise Baron O* * 1o.conduct him 
into the apartments of the Princess by means of false keys. 
The plot was however discovered, and the Piqueus turned away. 
‘This man wrote tothe Chevalier Tomassi», confessed that he 
had let bimself be seduced by Baron O* * to betray bis mis- 
tress, aud begged for merey. The Princess thought it proper 
to acquaint the Governor Count Sawray with this event, 
and Baron O* * was forced to leave the dominions of bis Ma- 
jesty the Emperor. Hannam, the Princess’s Private Secretary, 
challenged the Baron, but the Jauer bas bitherio put it off. 
Since this affair the Princess is very cautious, particularly to- 
wards Englishmen whom she does nat know; but she conceals 
herself from nobody ; only she will not be the ebject of ca- 
Jumuy, aud of a shameful espionage, of which she bas already 
been the victim. What has already happened gives ground to 
fear stil] greater evormities, 

Anevent which took place at Genoa bas more the appear- 
ance of an attempt atassassination thantobbery. Some armed 
men penetrated during the night jnto the house of the Princess, 
and almost into ber bedchamber. An alarm being given, ope 
of her servants fired upon these people and, pursued ihem, but 
in vaia. [tis not yet discovered what sere their japeutions i 
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—bit let a veil céyer all vhis 1) Her First Master of the Horse, 
Schiavioi bas kept a citoutnstential journal of her journey te 
the Holy Land.. ‘The Princess went from Genoa to Elba, 
thence to Sicily and Barbary, thence to Palestine. She visited 
Jerusalem, Athens, &c. and was every where received with the 
hondurs dee to bet rank. 

By the assistance of several literati, she obtained a collec 
tion of valaatlé antiquities for which object she spared no 
Bxpence. Wherever the Princess appeared: she left bebind 
her grateful recollections by her beneficence. At Tanis she 
Obtained the freedom of several slaves. The Priucess is now 
employed ih writing. the history of her life, which she will make 
public when Yhe Hime comes. By this she will throw a great 
fight on many facis which are now involved ia obscurity, 





Elegant Specimens of the Fine Arts, exhibited at ‘the Royal Aca- 
demy, May, 1817. 


1 I ew of a Temple of Victory, designed by Mr. 
freland, the architect, bas been for some time past 
under the consideration of the Prince Regent, at Carhon 
House, and is tow ‘transferred to the residence of theartist, im 
Old Barlington-street. This classical and ‘beautifal design is 
in part borrowed froin the admired Pantheon at Rome. The 
‘Aapptoach to ‘the Temple is bya flight of steps, at the ascent of 
which are two piers which serve for pedestals to two allegorical 
vroups, of a colossal size, in honour of the Hero ‘of Waterloo. 
That to the right exhibits Alexander taming the horse 'Buve- 
phalus : the die‘of'this pedestal is inscribed Domitori Tyrenni, 
‘and the base contains the names of Vimiera, Txlavera, Busace, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, tite Pyrenives, and Toulouse. On the left 
hand pier is seen ‘Plercules ‘strikig off the last ‘head of the 
Hydra of Lerna; the die of this ‘pier is inscribed : Victori 
Tyranni, and the single ‘word Waterloo is ‘on the ‘base. 

At the top ‘of the steps is ‘the Portico of the Temple, 
supported by six’colutnns in front, aad three in depth,all of the 
Corinthian‘otdéer, Thetymoanum of the pediment exhibits 
Britannia (triumphant. British warriors precede and follow 
her car, bearing French eagles, colours, and other spoils. On 
the summit of the pediment, Victory ‘is exhibited, standing on 
a globe, with'the Wreath of Conquest in ther hand. On her 
right, stands Mats, and on her left, Minerva. Phe frieze 
contains the following incription :—Victorie Waterloensi, 
Princeps, Senatus, Populusque F F. 

The Temple itself is of a circular form, 100 feet in diameter 
and.108 feet high it is entirely lighted by the eye, or circular 
aperture in the centre of tie cupola, in the same-manner as thie 
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Pantheon is. A. rich entablature, of the Corinthian order, 
surrounds the Temple, on the outsidey which is: supported by 
awenty-eight corresponding columns, in pairs ; ‘between every 
pair is a niche, containing a statue of one of our renowned He- 
roes of former times.—Among these are seen, Alfred—Richard 
I—Edward [—The Black Prince—Henry Y—Williem. Li[— 
The Duke of Marlborough, &c. 

On the entablature stand fourteen allegorical figures, emble- 
matic of the viriues, atiributes, arts, &c. of Britons, or..their 
country. 

kn the centre of the Temple is placed a statue of the Prince 
Regent,-crowned with laurel. He tramples on the French 
eagles, standards,&c. The pedestal is supported at the four 
quoins by figures allegorically representing the four quarters of 
the world ; the front contains an appropriate description, and 
the three other sides are ornamented with bas-reliefs. 

At the upper end of the Temple, and taeing the statue of the 
Prince Regent, under a lofty ornamented canopy, stands that 
of the Hero of Waterloo, with a crown of laurel on his head, 
and a Marshal’s baton in bis;hand. Valour and Miliary Skill, 
represented by Mars and Minerva, support his pedestal. ‘Six 
other niches, at equal distances, round the Temple, contaip 
statues intended to represent. Lord Hill, the Marquis of 
Anglesea, Lieutenant General Ponsonby, Lieutenant Geueral 
Picton, and other Officers who distinguished themselves in the 
field. of Waterloo. In six smaller niches, and by means of 
busis and medallions properly arranged, a much greater 
number of Waterloo Herves may be recorded in this National 
Monument, 

2. The superb Plateau and Service of Plate, which has been 
presented to the Duke of Wellington by the King of Portugal, 
calls for adwiration on account of its taste and splendour. 
The tout ensemble is truly spleudid ; and the designs, without 
being heavy, are chaste and magnificent, Disregarding the 
plates and dishes, all of them, however, very beautiful of the 
sort, we proceed at o.ce to the Plateau, or middle piece, which 
forms the chief ornament of the whole, and on which evidently 
the Anost: pains have been bestowed. In the centre rises the 
Tenyple of Victory, the base of which is sustained by. eight 
Sphinxes, denoting the number of years the Peninsular war 
continued.: over them,:1o mwark the force and union which 
charactetised the Allies,are placed three fasces, to represent 
England, Portugal, and Spain, and these are surrounded. by 
allegorical figures of the four quarters of the world, which 
offer their most esteemed productions to these victorious 
nations. The whole is surmounted by a Globe, on the top of 
which is a very spirited figure of Fame, pointing with her foot 
to the Peninsula, and holding, in her right hand, the palm and 
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the olive-branch, whilst from her left hang three crowns of 
jaurel. Four Dragons, symbols of Portuguese prowess, con- 
tribute to the splendour of the trophy, bearing on their heads 
inscriptive labels of glorious battles, and grasping in their talons 
the thander of Jupiter. The Temple is surrounded by dancing 
Nymphs, Genii, &c. &c. Next follow two large Chandeliers 
each of twelve lights, and ornamented. with, the palin leaf ; they 
are very brilliant, and are also surrounded with dancing 
Nymphs. After these come two columps, bearing inscriptions, 
and surrounded likewise by Nymphs carrying in their hands 
torches to illuminate the inscriptions. Next aretwo Dragons, 
and finally is placed the Termination—represented by a figure 
covered with palms and laurels, and placed between columns, 
on which are recorded the names of various combats ; all these 
are surrounded by Genii, Nymphs, &c. &c. some with garlands 
and others with trumpets and other musical instruments.—The 
plateau is of froth-silver, the ornaments buraished : there are 
no butter-boats, ladles, salt-cellars, or spoons. The whole 
value is about 100,000l. The length of the plateau is upwards 
of 30 feet ; and the whole is fitted to beillumiaated by 106 wax: 
candles. 

3. The Great Norfalk Window isa prodactionof art in ® 
different line, and relating to another era of our history. It is 
avast and splendid historical picture,. executed in painted 
glass; for the window of the Baron’s Hall in Arandel Castle ; 
and represents King John signing Magna Charta, in the 
presence, and in consequence of the successful exertions of 
Fitzwalter and the other Engiish Barons, The composition is 
sunple and striking: the ‘colouring rich and harmonious. In 
the centre of the piece sits the King on his throne, in the act 
of subscribing the Great Charier, His face is pallid, with 
suppressed anger and vexation ; and his eyes are bent, with an, 
indignant scowl, on Fitzwalter, who stands erect, aud seems ta 
view him with the consciousness of rectitude, and stern dee 
fiance. ‘The outline of the story is well filled up,avith various 
subordinate characters, the Legate Pandolpho, Archbishop 
Langton, and others in appropriate action. Thebead of King 
John is an historical portrait ; the others are fictitious, and the 
artist has taken occasion (after the example of may ofthe most 
celebrated painters) tointroduce the portraits of remarkable 
persons of the present day, among the characters “of the piece. 
Thus the late Duke of Norfolk is represented as Fitzwalter, his 
ftiends, Captain Morrit and Alderman. Combe, ‘as the Masicr 
of the Templars, and the Lord Mayor of Londdn, and young 
Mr. Howard, a graceful and handsome youth, as the Page 
bearing Fitzwalter’s helmet. 

VoL. 57. SR 
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CHARACTER OF MR. FOX. 
From Armata, a Fragmen,tsupposed to be written by LordErskine, 


MY’ confidence in this opinion is the more unshaken, from 
the recollection that I held it -at the very time, ia 
common with a man whom, to have known as I did, would 
have repuid all the toils and perils you have undergoue.—T look 
upon you, indeed, as a benighted traveller, to have been cast 
upon oar shores after this great fight was set.—Never was a 
being gifted with an understanding so peffect, oor aided by a 
perception which saffered nothing to éscape from its dominion. 
~—~He was never known to omit any thing which in the slightest 
degree could affect the matter to be considered, nor to con+ 
found things at all distingvishable, however apparently the 
same ; and his conclusions were always $6 luminous and con- 
vincing, that you might ‘as firtnly depend upon theat as when 
substances in: fiatore He beforé yoo in the palpable forms 
assigned to them from the foundatiod of the world.—Such were 
his qualifications for the office of a statesman ; and his profound 
knowledge, always under the guidance of the sublime situplicity 
of his heart, softening, without unnefving the giant strength 
of his intellect, gave a character to his éloqoenceé which I shall 
vot —— to deseribe; knowing nothing by whith it may be 
compated, ‘ 





USEFUL DISCOVERY. 
Machine has beet constructed under the immediate 
waspices of Matthew Wood, Esq. the Lord Mayor of 
London, calclated to tender the mast essential services. lis 
Ghbject is fo d6¢-in case of the overturning of carts, waggons, 
Kc. heavily Tadem, wien by its use an immediate remedy is 
produced, and dangers obviated, in cases where horses become 
eridanger¢d. Phe application of the machine hus been already 
proved to be instantaneous in its effects. The experiment was 
nade at the brewhouse of Calvert & Campany a few days since 
with a dray, on which were placed threé butts of beer. The 
expence does not excéed 303.. From a conviction of its great 
utility, the Lord Mayor has caased one go be placed iu, the care 
of each of the watchbouse- keepers, ia the six principab districts 
of the city, viz. Giltspur Street, Fleet Market, Mansion House, 

London Bridge, Bistrops-gate, and Aldgate. 


————— 








REFLECTION. 
F calumny fasten only on a man’s words, his actions cannot 
but have been very innocent, 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
it THE FIRST FLOWERS OF SPRING. 


a T= sun shines with gladness, stern winter is fied, 
And nature rejuices to burst from her chain: 
Come, Mary! the path of our childhood we’? tread, 
The scenes of the past we will visit again. 
How my heart fondly glows! what emotions ate mine! 
Let teeling to memory its sad softness bring ; 
Sensibility’s tear, Oh my Mary} be thine ; 
As I place om thy bosom the Fisst Flowers of Spring. 


In youth’s earky days kere we sportively play*d, 
Ere to us anxious cares, gticts, or sosrows were known, 
: How often at eve down these vallies we sttay'd, 
| And tasted pure pleasure from nature alone} 
y Oh Mary! how sweet former times to renew, 
* ‘To wind by the river, and hear the birds sing; 
| To see the sun westward fast bidding adieu, 


And placé 6n thy bosom the First Flowers of Spring. 


I would not exchange the fine transports I feel 
For all that the city’s gay circles can shew; 
I would not exchange for such pleasures unreal, 
The joys that from nature delightfully flow; 
I would net exchange thy dear friendsip tor those 
Who to me abbthe wealth of Golconda could bring ¢ 
Oh! then on the friendship of feeling repose, 
As I place on thy bosom the First. Flowers of Spring. 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE. 


wonditieins 


STANZAS, WRITTEN IN THE SPRING OF 1817. 





A= of the vernal twilight, rise, 

And shed your influence o’er me; 

Flowers of the early spring, combine 
To strew your sweets before me. 


Langwid, pale, ani sunk of heart, 
To yoy too long a stranger, 

] have tfed through many a path 
Of sickness, care, and danger. 


Come, then, to this heaving breast, 
And with your fragrance charm me; 
Hither bekr your potent spells, 
And let their magic warm me. 


Whence this palsy of the sense, 
So dead t6 all around me ? 

Scenes that erst this heart relum’d, 

Ott now, alas! confound me. 
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But yet it must not, cannot be, 
That I am marble hearted; 

Then mountain, vale, and forest gleng 
Hail! we must not be parted. 


Oh! let me yet again delight, 
*Mid nature’s sweets meander ; 

To feel the joy I used to feel, 
And triumph as T wander. 


Oh! yet again the thrilling touch 
Within this heart engenger, 
That erst I felt, when eve@ sense 
Was all unworn and tender. 


‘The scent of early flowers this breast 
Had used to warm to rapture : 

Spirit of spring-time! once again 
These languid senses capture. 


Nature, in every feature gay, 
The same fair face discloses, 
And every odour that I breathe 
Comes fraught with verpal roses. 


Then give me back that vivid sense 
Which late had power to thrill me ; 

And chase these palsies of the sou} 
That now so. often chill met 


W, F. 





















ay wwe dying fall, from more than mortal stringy 

From upper realms of air it seems to fling 

Such strains do scraphs chaunt, when the still hour 

What times from harps of Heaven oa love to pour 
b 

‘Fhat welcumes home, from scenes of earthly pain, 

Some pure and happy spirit; such the strain 

That whispers peace beture the blessed diey. 

And on the ¢ar makes distant melody ! 

Tis thine, Elvira! angels bear thee hence; 

No more shai anguish wring thy tortured sense, 


Yer I must weep—but not that thou art (see, 


1 weep—but, Oh! I weep to follow thees 


ELVIRA. 
From Poems by Miss Campbell, just published. 


Steals on mine ear so soft and slow ? 
Its mournful sweetness on the world below. 
Of solemn silence breathes its gloom around, 


Their hymns of joy; and such the blissful sound 


Peril and pain shall visit thee no more; 
Nor doom thy svul to sorrow’s with’ring power. 
For bliss is thine beyond conception great : 


And rather envy than deplore thy fate! 












ON PRESENTING A SNUFF BOX (FILLED) TO A FRIEND. 


sh casket of. snuff, pray accept, my good friend, 


For ’tis strange, when a maik of respect you intend, 


ey 


Though it man’s inconsistency shows; 


To take a good friend by the nose, 








